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FOREWORD 



\ Tgday's 3chools are serving students with a wide range of abilities. 
\.^ohie of these students need more time to' master' the basics, ^ile others 
are ready to move on to cfellege-leve^cgursi^s'^ile they are still in\ 
high school. This report addresse^ time- variable education for students 
ishing to accelerate their education programs. Acceleration mechanisms- 
(^escribed include year-round- matriculation, credit awarded on the tasis 
d^f verified proficiency, c^eftit. in two institutions at once, credit for ♦ 
nbn-^hool experienc^ ap<(other methods. 

/ ^ 

significant* amoi^r 5^f student acceleration is taking place. In 1975-76 
over 50,00 6^ otud 0^s took advantage of ^acceleration' opportunities. ^ This 
is an increase ot .50 percent over 1974- 75a Over two- thirds of the 
acceleration reported was laccOTiiplished Vitrification of profici«igy, 
usually through examinations. ' \ 

Accel6raX/^d. education produces financial saving^ by redutingjLthe arount 
of time/students spend in a school or college. In 1975- ?6 students in 
our colleges and universities earned approximately 200,000 quarter hours 
cred^ by taking expminations in place of course work. LYider the 1975-76 
f^tMing formula this.n^ant that the vState sAved approximately $6.' 3 mi 11 ion 
i;i inst^ructional costs, and students avoided having\Xoj)ay $2,3 million 
^in student fees. Other accel-eration methods', .such as dual enrollment 
and early admission, haver^sulted in additional savings* of time and • 
money. • • * _ ^ 

The intangible benefits received by^students are perhaps mofe^ import tot , 
than the financial savings vtfiich derive from acceleration, ^ortunities 
for acceleration can saye time, reduce boredom, ^crease motivation,^ 
help indiviiiialize programs, and^'give' students a chance to elect more 
demanding cdurses. For all thes#S:easons, I encourage contint^d efforts 
to make acceleration opportunities availabte to Florida students. 
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. I. StUDENT ACCELERATION: ■ AN OVERVIEW 

, Student acceleration, as the nam^ Inplies, is an effort to reduce the 
• amount of tline required to reach Various st^gjs of e(iucatipnal, adtii^ve- 
, • ment (e*g. , high school diploma ""or baccalaureate degree). To be vieWed 
correctly, student accelferation shobld be considered ari^ aspect of a - 
.brqa(lBr mo^^nt--a movement tcf make* educait ion "time variable** for the 
mature student., Whenr education is time' variable each .student is allowed 
the time needed to conplete an educational program, even though this may 
. be eithet more or less- than the "standard'* length of' time. I 

' 

This report focuses on the acceleration aspect* of time variableness. 
Alj:hpugh possibilities for deceleration (e.g., carrying r.educed loads r^r 
• repeatif^ courses) have long been recognizee* and use^^en^appropriate, ' 
/ only in recent ^years has ttie potential for Acceleration tjeei^ recognized. 

' Reasons for Student Acceleration ' . . ^ 

The standard lengths of time for high school and post-high programs were ^ 
established at times when the clientele for thcse^ programs was heterogeneotis , 
the cohtei^t was uniform, and societal change was siqnv. These conditions ; 
no longer exist in Florida. The vast majority of ^students conplete high ^ 
school and. half of th^m enter immediatelv ijito sap>e/type of postsecondary 
^ education. 'The types of programs available in high school and 43^ t-" 
secondary institutions have prcdiferated; there isvSometKing there fcff 
almost everyone. Society is no longer in a steady sta'te; .both technology * 
' . vand social values .are in continual flux; therefore, the education one ' > 
^ receiyes in youth will no longer suffice for et lifetime. • 

In the setting describ€g above, there are two major reasons for capital- 
izing on acceleration options: multiple sources of learning and growing 
demands on educational resources. ^ ^' ' 

\ The impact of multiple sources of learning jnust be recognized. Leamirjg ^ 
" \ ' takes^ place both within and without the classroom. TKe fnass inedia, the ' , f 
, home, the^worjc place, the peer culturp ancBrindividual e)q)eriences all ^ • 

provide learping^ opportunities: Schools and colleges must * find techniques^ . 
for^coirplementing and bClilding i^on the Xeattjing which the students 
br.ii^ to their plfogtams. Requiring t;he stude^ 'to' restudy Something 
\^l^feady learned, is wasteful both in .terms of tjroe and money. Such- ^ 
unnfecefssary. duplication, of effort should be avoiaed. ■ 

NeW ^mands on education resources are developing -at a time 'when resources 
in gen^r^l h^ve become more scarce. Be.cause of the i^d' changes in*' 
soci^^^i^^iic 'education must provide education throughout an individual's 
'career, 'including retirement. Preseirtly v;Lrtuaily all educational fuiids ^ * " 

are expjpnded cfn student^ under tliirty years^ of age, most on students ■ . 
under eighte^. If students Acceleration c^ release in6tructi0nal 
resources,. rlhe growing number of older adults /needijig instruction in 
^ basic ^skills, general kndHledge, and professional or vocatAnil compe- 
^tencies cari be served mdre a^equaAeiy^ J V ^ * * 
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Methods for ^Student Acceleration - ^ ' • 
♦ ^ ^ ' 

In adjiition to the more traditional modes of accelerating- -cajrying an 
overload and year-roij(id matriculation- -thire *are three methods^^y 
which students can Accelerate: (1^ course* credit received on the 
basis of verified proficiency (e.gT, credit by examination, student 
performance credit)*; f2) credit received iln two institutions*^ once - 
(e.g., early admission, dual enrollment); [3)* credit granted \ , 

for non-school experiences, (e,. g., job entry stjjdies, credit granted for 
mjl\tar>' services); iihd (4) other acceleratioh metjiod^.^ 

The extent to which Florida students used^each of these methods in .19^5-76 
is summarized in Table '1. As 'this table ililusttates, over two-thirds of the^ 
accc.leration r'eporte,d was accomplished throLigh examinations which allow ^ A 



\ TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF STUDEKTS /USING ACCELERATION ^lECHANISr4S IN 



^LORIDA EDUCATION-- 



11975-76 



V 





Acceleration Mechanisn^ 


School . 
1 Districts^ 


CoiTTOunity 
Colleges 


Universities 


students who receive(f» 
course c red 14^ on the' . 
J>;isis of verified 
proficiency. 


College Level j^amination 
Program (CIXP)" 

^^Ipge Entrance Examination 
Board (Advanced Placement) 

Institutional and other exami- 
nations 

Student performance credit- 


1 

U876 


6,576 
135 

» =40,745 


12^,565 

1 - - - 

/ 1,188 

' — ^ 


Students vvho acceler- 
ated by vyt)rkinR for 
ere Jit m two institu- 
*tlon<»at once. 


, T 

Early Admission 

Dual enrollment ^ 


916 , 


1,024 ' 
5,070 


121 ' 
2,684' 












St^ude^ who used npn- 
school ^xpierijCncc *for 
credit. 


/►Job entry studies 
6th^r acceleration methods 


3,^77 




f 501 


total"* - ' . 


' i/;^3 


23,550 


17,059 



^rigures include ?tTidents in campus laboratory schools., ^ * 1, 

^According to the College Fntrance Exankinatlon Boar<i (CEEBJ, app^tjxiitetely 14,119 Floridians toolc 
one of the CU P exams' during! 1975-76. ♦ S> * * . " 
3Thc College Lnlirance Examination Board rflp^s th»t a total of 2.080 high schooj students • 
' (1,586 public, 494 ,Di-ivate) took advanced placement exan^. 1,640 of the 2-596 (631) exam- 
inations rccciv^ a score of 3 or higher. A total of ^,793 public high scno61 students took 
advanced placement ccSbrses. ^ ^ " " , * • * 
^Totals Incluue a certain awwisit of duplicated ,dflta;« for csOBUJlt, spme students received credit 
under bofh CUi> and CEEB, some student* took more than one CLEP^ examination, and student enrolled 
In Vwo institutioils are counted by both institutions. ^ • 
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•'students to by-pass certain courses or activities. At the coll^ge^' 
.level, options are used mainly by freshmen. More than 60 percent more 
y students received credit by dxamination in Florida public colleges and 
. universities^ in 197^-7^ tjian in the previous year. Approximately 20 
percent of the college-bound students Who we're still, in high school 
enrolled concurrently in a nearby 'college pt* university, while almost 9 
per-cent ^of the high school students who were not going on to college' 
participated in job entry study programs. — 

Table 2 shows that 3.7 percent of the credit hourl granted during 1975-76' 
J by the community colleges and ovelV 11 percent of*4iie Igwer divlsiph 
cr,edi4 granted by the State University System were awarded through 



TABLE 2 

COLLEGE CREDIT HOURS GRANTED UNDER 
ACOELERATIGN M EQyNI9>S- 197S'76 . 



4 


Total Lower 
"Division Credit 
Hours (A) 


Credit Hours Awarded 
through Accelera- 
tion (B) 
< • 


4 

Percentage 
, . (B/A) , 


Public Gbsnunity Colleges 


5, 285,787^ 


122, S3S ' 




Statfe Universities 


. 1,149,171^ 


132,154 





»^Sewster hours. Credit earned by students In advanced and professional 
and txxupational programs'; does vpt include ci^fidit earned in conruiity 
ilvstructional |^mces courses Hsjd developmental-courses. 

2{^rter^ hours . JEnrollments in pAfirrams classified as "eduLatio n and 
general" at the freshman and soploinore levels. , 

3This higher percentage of crediti awarded for acceleration Jjy the 
universities as attributable at least in part^ the higher admission ' 
roqtiirevwnts naintained by this universities. * ' 



K 



accele^fatidn methods. IhiSVis a decre'ase ,from last year's report of 
approximately 1 percent for, community' colleges and 5 percent fpr ^universities 
During 1974-75*appro;£in)atel^^"4.6 percent of tAe-c^^dit hour? graJrted by 
the coraminity coliggeS^and 1^/4 percent of cofipslrable credit granted by 
the -State Univ||^6rty ^tm^ijl/x^ gained by means of acceleratiop. 



Data* in Tables 1 arid 2 %.Tb ^^edupon the more detailed tabulations . 
appearing in Appendices A, B a^^C. In Edition, each acceleration 
method is discussecf in greater^ detail in paft two of this report. , 



r Financial Considerations 



As suggested above, student acceleration can save educational costs if 
the amount of instruction which would ^^therwise offered is thereby 
-reduced, On the other hand, the systematic development and inplanentatibn 
^ programs for student acceleration also inCur costs not associated 
with J 'regular" programs. A ^ ^ * ^ * ' 

As noted earlier, most acceleration occurs through examinations which 
allow exemptions from participation in required instruction, -^uch 
examinations must be designed! to maintain desirable education standards • 
At the same time, they "should* not place -mor^ stringent requirements on 
-Students taking the examinatipns than are placed on those who take the 
courses'. To s^y the lea^t^ there is a lot riding on the examination. 
Consequently, .the examination ^hould be carefully' developed, thoroughly 
tested, and systematically administered. This- requires effort beyond 
that expended, to develop and admihister the typical final examinati&n in 
a school or college course. Hence, the' examination process assoaiated • 
^'ith acceleration incurs new costs, j ' ' ^ , 

IF a^ a result of acceleration studeijts spend more days in school jper 
>\ar, costs for any one year .may increase. Whether expiSiditures caiVbe 
reduced in the long run de^fends, first> on whether the extended program ' 
can be .operated As efficiently as the reiulaf school program and, seco.nd, ^ 
on how many studehts are taking extra W9fjk for. acceleration purposes 
rather than for enrichment. 

\ highly significant approach to acceleration is to redesign curricula ^ ' 
so that able students may progress nK)re rapidly. Extensive curriculum 
redesign was anticipated by tne Carnegie Conmission on Higher Education 
when it issued its^ 1971 r^ort Less Time, More Options . Curriculum 
^ redesign wasjalso conten^lated ir\ the "Repor^ ft the Task Force to 
L.xpiQre4;ea.sil>ility of a Three-year Baccalatir^te Program/'. This report,' 
prepared hy a Department o/ Education Task Force, was issued on February 
15, 1973. However, curriculum redesign requires a concentrated effort ' 
by skilled instructors and other speciali'sts. To release ^pe<5ple to 
perform t)iis task requires special budget provisions. ' ♦ * * . 

II. ' PROGRESS REPORT ON STUDENT ACCELERATICW 



Thousands of students -are takiitg advantage of acceleration options 
available to them, thus saving time and .money for students and taxpayers. 
The utilization of each acceleration mechanism is described in the 
following paragraphs-.- These sunmaries are based upon reports frprn the . 
College Entrance Examinaticm Board and upon statistical reports assembled 
in Appehdices A-^stho'ol districts), B (comrnimity colleges), and C 
(universities). * - » 



Year-Round Matriculation ^ / * ' ^ * , * 

'Traditionally, , courses: have begun theit seqilfenceVt the beginning of the 
academic year. The siynmer program, where offered, focused on remediation 
(at the high school level) or on ^courses for students who^could not 
attend during the regular school y^ar (e.g.', college courses for tethers). 
More ^recently, efforts have been made to design' summer sessions aimed 

' both at acceleration and at better use of '^cjvool facilities. The emphasis . 
on flexibility in the new prograirts is majcing it pc^sible for students to 
be promoted or ^duated at different times of .the year, to begin new 

' courses^ at staggered tiJTies, and to choose from a wider range of summer 
course offerings.- ' ' * * ' ^ .\ ' \ " 

Several school districts have done pioneering work in restructuring the 
^ school calendar to encourage students to attend school during the summer. 
•Brevard, Broward, Da*5, Hernando, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson> Qrai^e, 
Palm Beach, 'Pasco, St. Lucie and Seminole have year-round programs^ 
undejrway. •Although in the past summer schools 'hav^ offered most courses 
for iFemediation, current programs have been extended to include .opportunities 
for acceleration. 

The area vocational-teb^ical centers operated by district school boards 

and community colleges mdke extensive use of year-round matriculation. 

As wou^d be expected, September and January are the heaviest mdnths for 
^ beginning new courses a .policy of open entry and open eiit at the area 
* Xjflpcational-tecfmical centers necessitates that new courses begin 

year round. During 197?*f 6 new courses were begun during every month 

.(^ the year. ' . * 

In 1975-76, a large number of courses in Flori(jar community colleges began 
. . at times o'ther t^ian the 'Opening of the regula^^. Over 736,800 credits 
and 9redit equivalencies werp awarded through such courses. , This represents 
* 15.1 percent of the total *credits and credit equivalencies earned in .the 



community college system. 



* * 

Although no precise figures can be supplied, it can be assumed that many 
• s^tudents in the St^te Un#versity. System (SUS) are accelerating fheir 
^ programs through summer school. Concerted efforts are being made hy the 

SUS to balance four quarter enrollments. Lo*^er tuition fees durinAthe 



sunmer quarte;- are Deing initiated in the suiner of 1977 to encourage 
summer quarTer enrollment.' Futhermore, Section 6C-6.1( 
State Bo^rd of Educatifl^ Administrative Rules states: 



Effective September 1, 1976 all students entering a university 
^in the State University System with le^s than 90 hoijrs credit 
shall be required to earn at,.least'15 hours credit prior to 
graduation by attendance of one or more sunmer quarters. . . . 

This may mean that those enrolled in the surmer quarter may be substituting 
matriculation at that time for a quarter' during the traditional academic 
year. ' . ^ * • 

r 

- ■ ' ■■ ■■ ■■ ■ . ' I ■ f 
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CrediJ by Verified Proficiency » . - ^ \ ^ 

College Level .Exajnination Program 

The College Level Examination Program (CLEP), a national system for 
^awarding credit' by examination, is widely used ih Florida.. This program 
was established in 1965 by the, College Entrance Focamination Board, a 
^non-profit manberShip organization that provides tests* and other jediicational 
^services for -students, schools and colleges. CLEP Vas developed to 
senre students who acquire knowledge through means outside. *of reguQar 
baccalaureate degipee programs (e.g., correspondence of university extensi(}ki • 
course, educational television, adult education pxpgrams, on-tM^job training, 
independent 'study) . It is^ based on the premise that what one knj^ws is < 
more important than .how one came to know it. \ ' 

• * * 

There are two types of QLEP examii^ations; (1) the general examination,* ~ 
designed t-o provide a comprehensive measure of undergraduate achievOT)ent 
-in five basic areas of-liberal arts (English 6omposition, mathemati(;s, 
natural sciences, humanities, and history) and (2) the subject examination, - 
designed to measure achievement in specified undergraduate courses. 

The College. Entrance Focamina^ion Boarjl reports 'that approximately ' . 
• 14,119, students in Florida' took CLEP examnations during^ 1975-76. Most ' 
of the. acceleration credits through eVamination were in't'he basic studies 
area and' were earned through the CLEP general examinations. i 

Credits are granted by all State universities Aid all conmunity colleges* 
in Florida' to students who ^cpre at the 50th perc^tile or above on.CJJ.P' - 
examinations. .In the Sj? ate University System 96,250 quarter. credits 
were 'awarded on the basis of CLEP examinations in 1975-76. A'tdtafl of 
47,843 semester credits were' awarded on this basis in the comnunity 
colleges. Tfiese figures* represent approximately '8.4 percent of "the 
lower division credits Qartied in the State University Spt em during the 
regular academic year aii^i 1..5 percent of the urij.versi^' parallel credit • 
In the community colleges in 1975-76. Last^year CLEP awarded credit ; 
totalled 11 percent^ of the credit grante<J by universities' and 2 percent 
of comparable community college credit ^ There has been an increasjfe in ' 
the number of stucJents' whg are lisiAg CLEP credit, particularly in the . , 
state univei*sities. The number of universiljt^ students; involved has 
risen from ^,^04 to 12,813. This seems to be *M indication that morfe 
students are beiAg made awai;e of opportunities for acceleration.. Records 
show thap6,576 cqwununity college stUdentj, approximately 4.5 percent of 
^the students in college parallel courses, used CLEP exams to earn credit* 
xiurvingf 1975-76. 

Advanced Placement Progrj^ms ^ . - ' 

The Advanced Placement Program i^. another program available for acceleration 
purposes. Administered^ the fcoilege Entrance Examination Board with- 
the help of Educational Testing Service (ETS), • it 'offers high school . . 
students an. opportunity, to conplete more, demanding and chall-enging work , 
than is usually f^D)d at ^trfie high school level by permitting* them to 
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study one or niore C9l-lrege level coursed while they \ire still in secondary. ^ 
school. After successfully. taking an exMiination covering the foUrse, 
they, can receive advancefl placement, credit, or both upon entering 
college. Course descriptions and examinations are provided in 13 ^i^^P^^^^^ 
by commif tees' of School and college teachers, with the assistance o?TFTS 
te^t specialists. In 1975- 76r, '6,793 Florida public high school students" 
took part in these advanced plactement courses (a. 16 percent increase 
over 1974-7S). jfewever, only^,586 public high school students and 494 
students of ' private schools took the official course exam. If may be ' 
that many, of the students enrolled in the courses received college 
credit by .taking one of the^LEP exams. 



Other Proficiency Methods ' • * ^ - ^ . • 

Credit by examination can also be 'earned by using oth^r examinations, 
including those -developed by individual institutions. Ml*but fivfe ' ^ 
^coinmunity colleges report the use of such examinations; in 1975-7.6 ^ 
2i,199 semester credits were awarded to 10,745 stu^^ts on this basis, a ^ 
distinct increase over J974-75. Six state universities als6 report ^he 
lise^ of other examinations for earning credits; this allowed 1,188 students* 
to receive 8,Cf79 additional quarter credits in'-1974-75. College credit 
granted on the basi^s of\institutional exajns is on the- rise in the^community 
colleges/ The State .University System shows a slight decrease from last 
year in both students particijiating in acceleration and credits awarded. 

,For some time adults without' high school diplpmas have been able to 
rfeceive high school credit by taking examinations, primarily the General 
Education Development (GED) Examination. As in the CLE? program, the 
assunp^ion behind this provision was that adults often learned through ^ . 
.experience* what they^ might have studied had they conpleted high school. 
This past yeaf the Departilfent of Education has considered the use of the 
CED high school equivalency- exam for also granting diplomas to students 
currently enrolled in public schools. If approved, a t^gulation pro- • 
viding for, the* use pf the GED mil become effective in the spring of 
1977.. The Department is also identifying examinations that can be used ' 
in a secondary -leyel examination program. When in operation the program' " 
will -enable high s^chool students to receive course credit for successfully 
passing specified subject examinations, 

i 

A program that seems to be gaining wider acceptance i^tltj^ granting of 
credit on the basis of student performance. Uhder thi^program' a student \ 
may fulfill ::he course or subject -credit requ^ements* for graduation' 
throufeii a '^student performance based promotional plan.'' The plan must 
be adopted by the local s^iiool board^and approved by tt^Commiflioner bf 
Education. . IMder such a plan, con?)etencies expected of^tudents are 
identified ana evaluation procedures .established. <^ce a plan'^is officially 
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adopted, graduation requirement^'' are: tilfet at whlteyer time the individual*', 
student deponstrate^ .the' requisite competencies. This program facilitates 
acceleration sinte ^tfte.amoynit of time ♦^pent inr instruction is not a - 
• factor in ^eteminin^-j^^sl^^erit^^ ^adii^tion.. . In 1973- •?4v 

, only onfe school di^rffict rtf^a^j^efl '5pjdn$bring\such. a program and in 1974-75 
, eight districts reported a student performance program. This year • . / ' 
. seventeen dis^tricts have made provisions for student performance credit 
•with#a total of 1,876, sjudent-s participating-. This is . over ^10 time'^^fhe^ 
number who participated in 1973t74 and a 27 piq^ejti^ pcrease over 1974- 7^. 

■ • - ■■ •■ • ■ • • >/ ■ ' ■ • 

. Credit In Two^ Institutions .at Once • ' . 

. ' " » * * * * 

^Th6re are two programs whicli students niay satisfying credit requiranents ' 
, i'h two institutions at once;*-t]irQugh dual enrollm^t and through the ^ 
"early admission program. ^ ' ^ ^: - . • 



Dual Hnrollment 



Dual enrol Iment allows high school StOlJents to be enrolled concurrently 
.in high .schopl and a college, university, or a^^a vocational sshool. 'It 
also-- allows college students to be enrolled concurrently in a conmunity 
college -anci a university. Dual enroMment and/or eai^y admission "(sep 
below) have heeji itnplefnented for high School districts in' 59 of the 6f" ' 
school, districts in .Florida. These alternatives have been available to 
students on- an optional basis since 1963., Coinnunity college report^' ' 
indicate that '4,542 high school students^were also 6nr©ll.ed in cbimiunity 
colleges. University reports indicate" that 249 high school students 
were also enrolled in state universities. The total 4,791 represents •. 
nearly one out of-^yeryten 1976 high sxxhool graduates vrfio" entered a 
postsedondaly Instfjfeutibn in the fall /of 1976.- ' 

■ y • . * 

Dual enrollment" between cpnminity CoTiefes and universi ties J^(or other 
'colleges) is also reported. ComiiiLffiity iollege -records show 'that 528 
community college students jointly enrol!3.ei in state universities or 
other colleges (including non-public institutions); university -recordy 
show 953 students jointly enrolled in community cqlleges. • A discrepancy 
between the<;J:wo may be due to the fact that thie students when registering 
do not, always indicate that they ar? enrolled in another institution as 
well. . - 



Early Admission * * . 

^» . • , 

Early admission is similar to dtjgl' enrollment. It^differs, in that with ' 
dual enrollment a student is considered "a High schoor student who i?. 
also taking posts^econdary courses;!'- With early admission, the student'* 
IS considered"'a postagpondary student who.^eft high school before- 
completing jtlip twelfth gjrade." In either case, credits earned in^collece 
may count tfoward high school graduation. - Conmunity college reports sh6w ^ 
1,024 students in ear l);^' admission programs in 1975-76; university' fepotts' 
show 121.- , " ■ . / . _ 
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'For bath dual 'enrollment" and earjy 'admission, figures reported by ^cho9l 
diaif icts 'ar^ lowef thafi those reported last year* 1974-75 figures are 
also lower, than 'those fdr 1973-74. It seems that for some reason feWer, 
high school students are participating in early acinission and' dual ' 
/.enrollment. Concurrent to this trend, however--if ' it is a*trend--.is the* 
increase in the number of students taking examinations' for credit. 
School district figures for dual enrollment and early admissions are 
also lower than the combinedNtotals reported by the ^community colleges 
. and universities. Since a high school transcript is .required for college 
^ or university admission, ?;ome postsecondary iQ^titutlons classify students 
^ Whose records ate not complete as being in one of piese\ro2rf 

■ . ' • ■ . '.- C/<- 

' Non- school -Hxperience i 
— ' i — 

• Although almost 'all of the i^oficiency programs are based on the premise 
tha^ students acquire knowledge' qut of school as well as j.n the classroom, 
they all reciuire some verification of such- prof iciency, -"Several programs 
.are availab'le which grant predit directly fo^ such experielice.' number 

. of coimiunity co Lieges and state universities grant credit 'inappropriate 
subjects for military services and Florida international University has 
a credit for a life-ex{3erience' propram* Credit 'for non-school experience ^ • 

• in the school districts is awarded through the job entry studies program* 
as described below. ' * " \ . ' ' 

Job Entry Studies ^ ' T 

The job entry studies graduation plm as ^an^-acceleraltion mechanism wa^' 
first made .available to students on *an optional basis in September 
1971. It permits stu4ent£ to accept full-time employment at the end 
^.'of t-heir junior year.. Lhder this pi^, ^credits toward qigff school gradua- 
tion are awarded: for^succes'sful on^^the-job performanceur^ A member of ' 
the school staff -serves as* liaison between tl^ emplo^r and th^ school 
-arid approves the work^for which high- school credits dfe granted. . 
During 1975- 76, 3,677 students ' iji 41 school ^'districts participated 
in the job entry studies .plan. ^ • , . \/ . • ^ 

• ^ \ * ' " . V " * 

Other Accelera^n Mei^hods - ; * ^ ^ • 



, Besid(^ the general types of acceleration methods, there are others-^* 
. more cfifficul^t to classify. Florida State Urtiversity' operates a. compe- 
tency- based degree 'progj^am Ioioin^ as the Curriculum of At ts^inment Program. 
/Florid^ At:Untic University 'reports on a cooperative science and engi- 
neering^ prdJgnf'OTi which provides,. acceleration opportunities and lifcst of 
the universal t^s make arrangements for students to take course overloads . 
Several universij>ies have, conprehensive time- shortened degree programs 
•'^that combine several of the'njtechanisms outlined here and in prev-ibus^ ^ 
s^ctiioAs. " , • ^ . [ 

Florida Conpetericy-b^sed Articulation Project 

Under the sponsorship oi the Commissioner of Education and^ with direction 
sfrm the Ai*ticulat4on Coordination Committee, approximately fifteen 



. public and private postsecondary educational institutions in Florida are 
coopera?tiijg in the development of the Florida Competency -based Articulation 
Project.. The Project has as major goals finding alternative means for^ 
; establishiAg educational accountability, .inpfoving ways of ^sessing 
leaxning,^ and, better organizing and articulating curriculum and instruction 
till 
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at Wll levels of the syst^. Conpefency- based /"educati^ bei*hg viewed 
^in Florida, as^ 9 promising but largely undeveloped meSns of reaching 
those objectives and reforming. education to place it morepn a time- . 
independent- or variable basis to enable learners to progress efficiently 
.and effecti^ety through schooling at their own pace, in ways more commensurate 
with individlial needs,, abilities, and circumstances. The Project will 
•att^iqpt to determine the extent to \^ich such programs may facilitate 
the movanent of students within and between levels of education or' among 
institutions' more efficiently than traditional course/credi^t. modes of 
learning, .articulation, and accountability. * * ^ 

The Florida Competency- based Articulation Projeqt will bring faculty 
statewide together in teams repres^ting combinations of public conmunity' 
colleges, universities, and private institutions to identify aAd as^sess 
comprtencies and dej^op learning options for pilt»t programs in general 
. education (divided ^B'o eight competency areasj, architecture, business 
management, and industrial technology '■Private foundation, federal and 
special state funding is being sought to suj^ort Project components. 

III; ACAdEJIIC ^ENDARS - s ^ ' 

Academic calendars represent *a vital key in any effort to promote time- 
variable education. DQci^icms relative 'to school calendars can promote 

'year-^ouhd matriculatioi/by providing continuous availability of educational 
service. Students can/ne- allowed to enter programs and proceed through 

, those programs at tiiiys and rates which facilitate, the attainment of^ 
their objectives/^^^^nis can be accomplished without requiring that the 

- initiation ojx-fennination of learning activities by students he re<zimented. 
Educationa]/institutions should encourage students to undertake and 
complete /earning activities at times and rates dictated by the students' 
personal circumstances. 

The State Board of. Education }\as adopted regulations for educaticnal 
calendars designed to encourage year-round matriculation. These ifegulatidns 
(foundin Appendix E) apply .to each district school board, daqh conBtunity 
college district board of trustees, and the Board of Regents. Each , 
board should, before the beginning of the fiscal year, adopt an annual • 
cal-endar t6 be' observed by b11 schools or post high school educational 
institutions operated by that board. The requirements of the regulations 
which would affect student acceleration include the following calendar ' v 
provisions: - * . t 

•1. Three cemmon entry periods during each fiscal year for . 
^ students attending postsecondary educational institutions. i 

2. Pre-established dates for issuing certificates, diplomas,^ 
or degrees, to students who are conpleting programs prior 
to entry into a postsecondary educational Institution. " ' 



^ ' ^' -10- 

14 



3. As many additional periods throughout the fiscal 'year in 
which a student can begin a program as can be feasibly 
provided, v ^ " ^ * 

Table 3, Which follows, indicates the three common entry periods for 
•cadmic calejidars and the number of school districts, ^conran^ty cojlfej^es 
and^xmivefsities repoiiting instructional terms beginning acccmiingly 



i 



T TABLE 3 

ACAZBaC CALENDAR PROnSICKS REPORIED 



fhire cjomnon entry periods during fiscal year 1976-77 



I. Beti#een the third week in August and the fourth week in Septes^r 



.August 16-2 • 
August 23-?j' 
August 30/ 

September 3 
September 6-10 * 
Septegibcr 13-17 
September 20-24 



Public School 

2% - 
^ 22 

36 
6 



^Cominity College 
5* 

. « 14 

6 

2 



II. The first full week following. January 1^ 



January 3-7 
January 10-14 
January 17-21 
January 24-28 
January 31/ 
February 4 



Public School 

1 

1 

- 22 



Comnunity Xblle^e' 

26 
2 



University 
m 




III. The third week in June 



June 13-17 
June 20-24 
Jiaie 27/July 1 



Public School 

4 
4 



.Coonunity College. 

^ 18 

2 



Ihiversity 
9 



\ 



^Mot all» school districts reported a beginning dat$ for the second 
semester or sunner session. 

^The comniunity QoJleges have an additional tenp which usually begins 
between ^pril 25 and Majy 13. 

^The Sute University System's spring quarter begins around March 28. ^ 
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The €oramittee on time-shortened Education Programs reconmended Wtheir 
F^ruary 1976 minijiteS . that coii$ideratioh| ^e given to reducing the/cgrtmon 
e«y point iii*the- period betwe^i! the thijd week of Aut^ist and thfe /fourth • 
we^of' September to a specific period not to exceed' 14 calenday dayV 
. . ' ■ ■• = »• 

' IV. REOMCNDAHPNS . 
» 

The Committee on Time-Shortened Education Programs has reviewed. this report 
*and will make "its roconmeridations separately. .- ^, 
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•appendix ' A" STAnsnCAI, INFORMATION' ON STUDENT ACXELERATICN. 
. ^ ^ I IN SCHOOL DISTTIICTS- -1975-76* , '. 



^Strict 



Student 
Performance 



Alachua 
Bay 

iradfonl 
- Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun . 
. Oirlotte 
Citrus 
Qaf"^ . 
CoUiei- " 
" Columbia 

Dade 
» DeSoto 
Dixie 
. Duval . 
. Escambia, 
.Flagler 
Franklin 
Cadsden 
Gilchrist 
Gl 





r 



iltcn 
Hardee 
•Hendry 
' Hernando 
highlands 
Hillsbolhough 
Holmes * ^ 
' Indian {Liver 
Jackson , 
Jeffpi^on 
Lafayette 
^Lake 
Lee' 
LdoR 

Levy ^ , 

Liberty 
. Madison 

Manatee 
*.Manon 

Martin 
r >fonroe. 

.Nassau' 

Oi^dosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

QSjceola * 

Palm 

P^co * ^- 

Pinellas ^ 

Polk 

Putnam 

St. Johns* 

St. Lucie 
. jSanta 'Rqsa 

Sarasot^ < 

Seminqie . 

Sumter • 

Suwmee 

Ta^or . 

Uhibn 

Volusia 
^Wakulla 

Walton 

Washinjfton^ 

5choo/D5B 

VIotMa Hi 

m\ 

irida 



0U«1 
Birojlaent 



ro^laeht ^ 



' 56 J 
0 

' .ss 

ISL 

,A77 
' 717 

6 . 
0 

153 
49 

I 267 

1 ^ 
11667 

J ^ ' 

609 

MS 

; 0 
70 
1 
4 
7 
0 
0 
1 

23 
62 

• 14a 
21 

' 2 

17 
1 
0 

?61 1- 

• 157 
24d 

0 • 
• 0 

• 71 

136 , / 

740 \ 
* 0 ' 
135 
11 
725 

91 , > 
399 ' 
15 

,56- ^ 
♦109 
4S 
69 
665 
11 
. 74 
453 
266 
4 

S4 
3 

442 

0- 

1 
0 
3 

—SL 



/ 



\ . 



■14 



is 



/7 
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• APPENDIX B--ST?VTISTICAL INFORMMION ON STODDJT ACCELaiATION 

• ' IN.0C»MJNITYa3LLE(^--1975-76' - ' 's^ 



1/ 





/- CLEP * 


CEEft ADVANCED- 
.PLACB^ 






TOTAL CREDIT'. 
• BY EiXAMS ■ 


f 


/ 

, 150. • 


CREDITS 




CREDUS 




CftEDITS 








> • 


Brevafrd 


375';- 


.5125 


: •• • / 


0 




r ^ 




14- 


678' 


• 

» S150 


t . , ' — r 

BroWpfd / 


' 5J . 


.^41 


— f»— — 
*• -8 




• . •* 

171' 


1457 ^ 




■ 'fl 




^ 1952 


Centrai Fl<3rida- 




^234 






— 

■ • 7- ^ 




' ^'■.34^ 




• '70 


: , 676 




. 83 


•*V'870 


TP^-* 




• " 0' 


— ^ — T 




. " 0 


' ■ .83 


;|B70 






L511 


; 


i ''3- 




\545 ' 


■• 2'; 






1^77'^ 


Ful^i son ^ 


■ 90 


' 474 






' 15 ■ . 


V 263 


- * ' 7 


r, $6 


116 


. si9 




1775 . 


' -2554 


. 70 






-4575, 


■ -3645' 


'N/AM 8796 


7263 


* rlUI IU<i ^.CVi *• 


' 41 . 


' '336 




.3 


n4' 


• .'40 


' . 0 


— i — Z- 


. .56 


379 


— ^ ^-r^ Z 


12s' * 




'.0* 




' 0*- 


0 


. 4r 


/ ,5^4 


, .-172 


725i5 


Si^lsboroueh 


i89 


34^8 


■ 0 . 


* 

0-. , 


^ 236 


*930 


£ » 1 .4 


. '..>35 ^ 


^ 528 


• 4563 - 


-Indian Bjver 




^6' 




- 0 ' 


— 1 f . 








t • 

20 


126 


Lake City 


31" 


• '5S8 


: > '6 


0' 


. 0 


'r 0 






31 


358 


Lake-'Simter ^ # 


A • 


* 63. 


^ a- 


.0 


— 

' • 58 . 


. 219 • 


' "0 


' 0' 


.'j69 


282 


*»!an^ee ' . 




/ 7433 


— : — ^If- 




f 


; ' 0* 


0 


• 0 


811 


• 2433 


^iiarra-Ua<te 


••741 , 


7662. 






1608 


5120' * 

1 


-r^^ 

0" 


Q 


- 2377 


12982 


r V-» 

\orth Florida* . 


30 


S3i 


, 0 




"'58-'^ 


198.1 


J\ -0 


< 

0 


88 


53k 


■ ^ ' ^ * 

Okaloosa- halton 


56 ' 


/ 62a 


: 4 




V 0 - 


• 0' 


^ V ■ 

0 


0 


- 56 


^ 628 


1 

♦ pi am Roaz-Vv e ' 

ridJn DcaCfk 


227 


2445 


■'' i ' 


• 6 / 


108 / 


' 476 


" -J 




. '337 


2927 ' 


Pasco -Hcmando , 
i n — . * ^ 




3isi7' 


',0' 




' 11 • 


•215 


' Os 


' .'• 0 


^ 106- 


#tin 


Pensacoia 


.368 - 


7767 


19 




.;567^ ^ 


4283^ 


* * 198 


; .^81 


1152 


4630 « 


Polk t 




' 804 


' i 0' 


0 


Ml , 


' 192 


0 


0 


' 1%4 


996 ; 


S^! Johns Mvfr 


' IT ' 


93 


0 


« 


^6 


•' 18 


0. 


0 


18 


Ul. 


,St. PetersbuTjt 


842 


.iW333 


• 2. 


' 12. 


15" 


' 46 




\ '0 


859 


103M . 


Santa Fe . 


S3 


579 


• 0- 


0 


33 


1*82" ■ 


' • 0 


0 


' 86, 


— 


• Semi/iole 


27^ 


279 


0 


0 


. <~ 


12 


"0 


' 0 


31 


• 291 


South Floridi - 


3' - 


. 18- 


0 


0^ 




: 0, 


0 


0 


' " 3 




Tallahassee 


•67 


■ 667 


. 0' . 


0 


134 




. 213- 


2682 


414 


3804 


Valencia - • 


141 ■ 


1256. 


0, 


' *o 




303- 


■17 


' 150 


, 221 


i709 


TOTALS' 


^76 . 


47843 


135 


537 

1 


V 

6568 


16432 


41.77 


4767 


17456 


69579 



*iioft available. 
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^APtfp^DIX^B- -STATISTICAL INFORMATKjN CH STUDENT 
ACCELERATION IN CCMWITY COLLEGES 1975-76' 



• (contKUiued) 



• 

• 


COLLEGE- 
HIGH saiooL 


COLLFXJEcUNIV 
OR OTER COLL 


:| TOTAL: 
. ENROL 


DUAL 
LMENT 


EARLY 
' Amiss lOKS^ 


GRAND^TCtAL ^ 
OF REPORT « 




NO. 


CREDITS 


• / ' 
KO. 


Credits 


I. 




NO. 


CRFJUTS 




CRFMl*^ 


t 7 
! Brevard^ , 


192 


f93 


0 


•0 


■ ^ 192 


693 


36 


1141 


<'606 


' ''6973- 


Broward ^ 


230- 


1293 


0 ' 


■ 0 


* 230 


1293 


91 


2158 


553 


S4i)5 


^ Central Flor'KfIa 


17 ^ 


91 


5 


37 


22 


" »^ 

l28 


16 


* 196 


108 


1000 




' 12 


.105 


d 


0 


1 7 




^ 1 


191 


H}2 


'll6<> 


t 

Daytona Beac^ ^ » 


14 , 


125 


37 


148 




Jib 


20 


557 


303 


• 2707 


caison 




287 


' 10' 


60 


1 67 


347 


2«. 


t — w 

V JO 


211 


xo»^ 


ria. JL 6 Jax. 






M /Ait 


kl /A A 

N/A" 


* 34 


202 


17 




oo4 L 


7y«s^ 


Florida Keys 


48 


207 


0 


0 


48 


207 


9 


131 


, ll3 


717 


GuirToast 


90 


259 


0 


0 


" 90 


* 

259 


76 


218 


✓338 


2730 ' 


Hillsborough ^ 


211 


2569 ' 


179 


1034 . 


• 390 


3603 


20* 


•414 


938 


8580 


Indian River'.'' 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 


0 


0 


. 17 


525 


37 


6>] 


Lake City 


33 


135 


0 


0 


33 


< 135 


13 


363 


77 


8.5^ 


Lake -Sumter 


01 




U 


U • 


6L 


438 


13 


2 57 


145 


M 






41o 


10 


52 


11 


' 468 


36 


625 


« — 
919 


7 r f 

35 J (| 


Mi ami -Dade 




T c CI n 


t 


t 


1990 


15510 


150 


3179 


451.7 


316 I 


^iorth Florida / , 


29 - 


III 


0 


0 


29 


212 


' 12 


383 


129 


'11-^ 


Okaloosa-Walton ' 


74 


540 




0 • 


. 74 


540 


32 


384 


» 162 


1532 


Ham Beach 


1S6 


* 1110 


110 


570 


266 


' 1680 


6 


173 


609 


47S>' 


Pasco- He mdrido • 


07 . 


. 390 


14 


' 164 \ 


121 


554 


19 




246 


12s: 


Pensacola 


2p 


1261 


- '0 


0 ' 


^294 


1261 


;63- 


719 


1509 


6S10 


Polk ' 


- 56 


19S 


^ d 


0 


56,, 


195 


38 


1038 


. '208 




St. Johns River ^ 


96 


'70*L 


0 


0 


96 


JZOl 


. 22 


* 535 


' 136 


^ *15J'^ 


St. Pet^rsbi^g 


367 


4237 


26 


154 


393 


?391 


28 


792- 


. 1280 


155-^ * 


Santa Fe 


17- 


30 


20 


66 


37 


96 


17 


430 


/ 140 


i:s' 


Seminole 


44 . 


426 


6 


* 20 


-.50' 


446 


32 


. 1062 


113 




South Florida . 


6. 


100 


1 


15 


~9 

7 


115 


^ 1 






^ 11 




Tallahassee 


38 


' 447 ' 


72* 


163 


110 


610 


18 


296 . 


V^42 


4?fo 


Valencia . 


207 


465 


38 


lOS 


. 245 


573 


* 187 


840 • 


6153 


31:- 


TOTALS 


4542 


32444 


S28 


2591 


5070" 


35035 


• 1024^ 


17921 


Z3550 


1225?^ • 



*Not available. 
tNo record kept. 
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APPENDPX C-STATISTICAL INFORMAftOK ON STUDENT ACCELERATION 
- • " STATE UNI\T5RSITY SYSTENl •• , 
(September 1, 1975- -August 30, 1976) 





FlorlJa 
AqM 


FlOnJa 
Atlar/tic 
Dniveisitv 


Hiondi Jn- 
tcmnt:onal * 
Univef sixv 


Fiorjda 
State 
Universvtv 


nov»da Tech 
nological. 
Ur.iversity 


Universitv 
of 
Florida 


'* 

Uj-ilversity 
'of Xgrth 
Florida * 


i University 
of South 
'Florida 


university 
of West 
Florida 


TOTALS 


\' ■ . 


/ 1 


LToJit 


Nu. 

1 


|:rcdi t 




wrcxlit 


l5o. 


Credit 


• No. 


Crodii 


No.. 


Crc^iil 


N©. 


Credit 


No. 


Credit 


No/ 


:redit 


No. 


::redit 


|. Aijn.s^ Is..-.*, iron 
j _ * cc? . I.i rv Ik 1 s 






> 3 


^ o" 


• 


V A . 


35 


UN 


e 


0 


31 




N/A 




46 


597. a 


N/A 


N/A 


121 


99; 


l^roll.nv-t bytwcon 
1 bocrnu-ii-v Schood 

Is . ' 

Stale University 

Cthcr ?ost -Secondary 
Ir^ti tut ions 


31 

• 


.0 

i 0 
0 ' 

r 


0 - 
92 

. o' 

5 




0 ' 
773 

41 


^ / 

0 ^ 

0 

0* 

. 0 


0 • 
0 


9 

128 
133 
764 


8i2 
1204 
'7842 

44 . 


• 

21 
28 

' 7' 

12 


156 
327 


31 

,23 

n 
u 

0 


125 

78 
u 

0 


- 0 
219 

117 

0 


0 
0 

1855* 
0 


38 
449 
41 

43 


9 

250 

3S0S 

203 

,290 


0 

4 . 
0 

• 0 • 


0 

40 
0 

0' 


249 
953 
1415 

67 


1363 
59^27 
9958 

461 


i " 
Subject 


S 


--^ 
531 

A 


494 

22 


4304 ^ 


^48* 
1 


427r5 
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APPENDIX D- -FLORIDA STATUTES 



241^9 Accelerated degree fMrognuiie; annu* 
el reporte.-— * 

(1) is ihp declared inteii^of the Legislature to 
foster ande^courage the several levels of the systeif 
of public location to collaborate in further (fevelo|te 
ing and providing articulated programs rn wKich 
students can proceed toward their educational objec* 
Uvea as rapidly as their circumstances permit. It is 
the further intent of the Legislature specificail)^ to 
encourage and foster time-shortened ^ucatioMl 
programs at all levels in the system as well ai to 
support the use of acceleration niechanisms. includ- 
ing, but >iot limited to* Credit by ^^a mi nation Or 
demonstration of competency* advanced placement, 
early admissions, tfnd dual enrdllmen}. 

(2) The Board of Regents, community college, 
boanis of trustees, and district school boards are au- 
thorized to establish intrainstitutional and interin* 
stKutional programs to maximize the articulation of 
students. Should the establishment if xhese pro- 
grjms^necessitate the waiver or ex istinf State Board 
of^ducation regulations, reallocation of funds, or 
revision ocmodification of student fec^. each institu- 
tion shall sbbmit the propos^ articulatipn program 
to the State £(pard of Education for review and ap- 
proval. The State Boi[rd of Education is autHorized 
to waive its regulations and make approximate real*^ 
locations, revisions-, er moiiifications in atrordance 
with the above. ^ * _ ^ 

(3) The Department of Education shall report to 
the Legislature by March I, 1974. and aonually 
thereafter at least 30 days prior to each regular leg- 
islative session, regarding programs whi^h have ' 
been initiated pursuant to this sectioh and the status 
of other already existing programs The Department 
of Education shall recommend to the Legislature ac- 
tion which it determines will further the intent of 
this section. 

BMMy.-M. 14. ch. 73>lt6 



229^14 Secondary Level Ezaoklnatkni Pro* 
fram.-^ ' / 

(1) The Sta^ Board of Education shall adopt 
rules Vhich prescribe performance standards and 
|nrovi4e for onnprehensive examinations Jo be ad* 
ministered to candidates for high Khool equivalency 
diplomas and for individual enimiifations in the iub* ' 

' ject areas required for-iiigh school graduatitm. Thlfce 
rules shall include, b^t not be limits to, proviaieQi * 
^ for fees, frequency of examinations, and procedures 
for retaipng an exafnination upon unsati^actory 
performance^ 

(2) The Department of Education (s authorized to 
award high school equivalency diplomas to candi- 
dates who R^|| the performance stand^rdtf pre- 
scribe bv thIKate board. 

(3) Each district school board shall offer and ad- 
minister theKigh school equivalency diploma exami*^ 
nations and the subject area examinations to all ra n* 
didates pursuant to rules of the state board. 

(4) Any candidate who is awarded an equivalen- • 
cy diploma shall be exempted from the compulsory 
school aiiendance^requiriments of a. 232.01. — 

. (5) Each district 8dK)orb(tti^ shall develop, in' 
coop«tetion with the area community college beard ^ 
of trustees, a plan for the provision of advanced^- 
strucuon for those students •who attain satisfactory ^ 
performance on the high school equivalency exami- 
nation or the subject area examinations or who dem- 
onstraie thnmgh other means a readiness to'engage 
In postseconSary level academic work. The plan 
shall include provisions for the equitable distribu- 
tion of generated funds to cover personnel, mainte*. 
nance, and other costs of offenng the advanced in- 
struction. Pnonty shall be given to programs of ad* 
vanced instruction offeprd in high school facilitiea. 

Rttrorr.— » t. ch 7S>ldart 9, 76^223 



. 239.79 Colle^rc levol examinations. ~ 

H) The Board ol Ki :it>t^ us .mthori/cd .tnd di- 
reeled to i«^|u)re eJcU <4)n\erhitv in the Slate Uni- 
vei.siiv S\sifm to oiler upon request.^to .il! siudents 
enrol Ic.i lor the firb! time .it thai unlver^It\. at the 
lime ot enrollment, and ro make iuailable lo all oth- 
er students.' not less than once annuallv. U\cJ.'oli*?ge 
I>ovel Examination Fr^vrrfm (CLEP) ex.immalionb 
oOered by the college entrance examination board or 
equiN.ilent examinations in those general subject 
are^is which are re<juire(J (ir may be a)K>hed towiird 
general education requirements for a baccalaureate 
degree at that univen^it\ 

i2\ A student satistacionly compleiinj ^uch ej^- . 
ami nations shall recei\ejull credit for the^iieirf^eihe 
same as rf jt had been^taken. convpleted. and passed 
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. APPENDIX E--COMnTEE ON TIME- SHORTENED EDUCATKDN" , 

Mr. sKellex S. Boone (Chairman), Deputy Coltahissioner for^pecial. 
Program^, Department of Education ' 

Drt Myron R. Blee, Bureau Chief, Bureau of Program Support and 
- Services^, Division of Community Colleges, Departirvent of Educat-ion 

• i 

Dri Joseph W. Crenshaw, Bureau Chief , Curriculun arid -Personnel 
Development, Division of Public Schopls, Departiiient-of Education 

Mr. Rexford Gaugh, Director, Pinellas Vocatipnal/Technical Institute 

Dr. Ned B. Lovelli Superintendent of Schools, I^n County Schop! 
. System '\ ^ ' ' ' 

^ • V 

Dr. yPaul barker. Director, Instructional. Systems and Si^port, 
Division of Universities, Department of Education 



Dr. Carl Riggs, Vice President for Academic Affairs, University 

of South Florida • • 1 . ' ' ' _ 

♦ * ** 

Mr. Ron Jeffries, Director, Vocational Program and Staff Develop- 
ment Section, Division of Vocaticmal Education, Department of 
EducatiOTi ^ - , ^ , . - 

Qr. Ben IVygal, President, Florida Junior ^tol lege af' Jacksonville 
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